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The first Inter-American Music Festival took place in Washington, D.C. on April 18 to 20, against a 
background of glorious spring weather and the blooming of Washington's famed cherry blossoms. Promi- 
nent figures in the United States musical world were brought together from the Far West, the Middle West, 
the South and the East Coast, and Latin Americans came from as far away as Uruguay and Argentina. 


Of the composers whose works were performed at the Festival, Quincy Porter, Roberto Caamafio, and 
Roque Cordero, Alberto Ginastera, Blas Galindo, José Ardévol, Aurelio de la Vega, Violet Archer, Rodolfo 
Halffter, Russell Woollen, and Héctor Tosar were present. 


Other well-known Latin American music figures in the audience were Hugo Balzo, director of serious 
music for S.O.D.R.E. in Uruguay, and Dr. Inocente Palacios, President of the José Angel Lamas Institu- 
tion in Venezuela and guiding spirit of the two Caracas Latin American Music Festivals of 1954 and 1957. 
Also seen were Rafael Puyana, Colombian harpsichordist, and Raal Spivak, Argentine pianist. 


The Americans included specialists in Latin American music Gilbert Chase and Carleton Sprague Smith, 
critics and analysts of contemporary music Howard Taubman, Richard Franko Goldman, Nathan Broder, 
Irving Lowens, Theodore Schaefer, music publishers Walter Hinrichsen of C. F. Peters, David Adams of 
Boosey and Hawkes, Wladimir Lakond of Southern Music Publishing Company, concert manager Henry 
Colbert, and many others. Alfredo Matilla of the University of Puerto Rico was there, as were Mrs. Serge 
Koussevitzky, Mrs. Gertrude Clarke Whittall, Samuel Rosenbaum and Edna Phillips. 


An added feature of the musical weekend was a meeting on music education held Sunday afternoon. Among 
those present were Wilfred Bain (Indiana University), Robert Choate (Boston University), George Howerton 
(Northwestern), Vanett Lawler (Music Educators National Conference), Harold Spivacke (Music Division of 
the Library of Congress), and Gilbert Chase, all of the United States, and of Latin America, Alberto Gi- 
nastera, Roque Cordero, Inocente Palacios, Hugo Balzo, José Ardévol and Guillermo Espinosa. They dis- 
cussed the importance of including music by composers of the Americas in the teaching material in music 
in the primary and secondary schools, and the establishment of special courses on the music history of the 
Americas in conservatories. and music schools of the Western Hemisphere. Alberto Ginastera proposed a 
plan for interchange of study materials between the countries, and suggested that a general textbook be 
written for the schools on music of the Americas. These suggestions were approved by the meeting. 


x * * 


For the benefit of those readers who could not attend the Festival and did not see the reviews in the 
Washington papers and the New York Times and Herald Tribune, excerpts are quoted below describing the 
works performed. (The quartet by de la Vega is discussed later in the Bulletin, under Cuba, and that of 
Orrego Salas at greater length in Bulletin No. 6.) 








Taubman's review of the first concert in the New York Times of April 20 (early edition) began by saying: 
"An initiative that makes Washington a meeting place for the contemporary composers of the Americas 
has been long overdue. Since this country regards itself as a cultural leader of the Western Hemisphere, 
it is high time that it undertook something ambitious to implement its pretensions. The first Inter- 
American Music Festival, which began here Friday night, looks as if it will be a valuable initial step." 


Further, Mr. Taubman wrote: "Sefior Caamafio, a dark slim man of 35, 
has written a Piano Concerto which has enough exuberance and brilliance to 
be the delight of any virtuoso. As it happens, Sefior Caamafio is a virtuoso 
of parts himself... and he played with a dash, crispness and exhilaration 
that were irresistible.... He is fond of bristling rhythms, percussive 
attacks and fistfuls of notes." 


Day Thorpe wrote in the Washington Evening Star of April $9, that the 
Argentine composer's concerto "starts with a percussive and noisy allegro, 
but the slow movement is fascinating when, half way through, the piano de- 
velops a long ostinato over which muted strings and flutes blown in an odd 
manner .show Mr. Caamafio a composer of individuality. The final allegro 
develops quite a head of steam." 


Of Quincy Porter's 'New England Episodes'"' Taubman wrote: ''The subject 
of this evocative suite is the puritan past of New England with its hymns, its 
rigidities, its moments of lightness and its melancholy. Though the main 
theme is like a hymn, it is not a quotation. There is no effort to be literal, and yet the spirit of New 
England is brought to life... Mr. Porter writes with disarming modesty that does not conceal his feeling 
for form and style... 'NNew England Episodes" could become a popular piece." 





Mr. Hume described the Porter Suite in the Washington Post & Times Herald as follows: "The six pas- 
sages forming the work are loosely joined by a motif that lends itself to a passacaglia of unusual tender- 
ness, a vigorous fugue, and to such diverse ideas as an ironic waltz, a resounding carillon, and other 
guises. The music has a flavor that sounded distinctly North American last night, a charm and a nostal- 
gia that cast a pervading spell. It is a gem we should like to hear repeated..." 


Roque Cordero's Second Symphony was greeted with particular enthusiasm 
by Taubman and Hume. The latter found it "the strongest music of the eve- 
ning... with Mitchell amd the orchestra giving a stunning account.... Cor- 
dero speaks with the voice of authority, not merely in the great brass an- 
nouncements with which he opens his symphony but throughout its varied and 
constantly live rhythms. The symphony is cast in one movement, but has 
five major parts. Its 41-year-old composer shows a deep personal ease and 
delight in handling the large orchestra...." 


The New York Times review noted that it "is not likely to win easy popu- 
larity... At last year's Latin American Music Festival in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela... it impressed the listener as a work of impassioned power and flam- 
ing intensity. That impression was reinforced tonight, thanks to a perform- 
ance that was far better than was possible with the Caracas orchestra. Se- 
fior Cordero is a twelve-tone man, but he is also his own man. He uses the 
technique with freedom and freshness. His ideas are original and he works 
them out with individuality and concentration. There is violence in this mu- 
sic and a brooding calm. It is a significant work. Even so, it has taken a 
year to make the journey from Caracas to its United States premiére in Washington. " 





* * * * = 


The second concert of the Festival took place on Saturday morning, April 19, at the Coolidge Auditorium 
in the Library of Congress, performed by the Juilliard Quartet. Three quartets received premieres, 
composed by Juan Orrego Salas of Chile, Heitor Villa-Lobos of Brazil, and Alberto Ginastera of Argen- 
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In his review in the New York Times, Taubman wrote: "When one arrived 
at the Ginastera work one felt one had reached a composer who has made an 
original and exciting synthesis of contemporary trends. For this is a quar- 
tet that employs polytonality, serial technique and a variety of novel timbres 


with compelling naturalness... In his rhythmic ideas, Séfior Ginastera re- 
fers to the idiom of Argentina, but otherwise his quartet reflects not a local 
landscape but personal vistas.... Ginastera has come a long way since he 


wrote his first quartet ten years ago. He is now one of the major figures of 
South America," 


Paul Hume, in the Washington Post & Times Herald, commented that: 
"Argentina's Ginastera scored the highest achievement among the three 
composers from the standpoint of vivid and arresting original thought in his 
second quartet.... The entire quartet takes a high place in confemporary 
chamber music." 





In the Washington Evening Star, Irving Lowens wrote that ''Villa-Lobos' 15th Quartet seemed to be cut 
out of the same cloth as much of his earlier chamber music....", adding that "the workmanship is as 
virtuosic as ever...." 


Taubman in the New York Times stated that ''The Villa-Lobos quartet was written in 1954, when the 
composer was 67. A friend recalled that he had worked on it in Caracas, Venezuela, often scribbling 
notes on manuscript paper during dinner at the Tamanaco Hotel as he puffed a cigar and made occasional 
conversation. This explains in part how the incredibly prolific Senhor Villa-Lobos has managed to write 
so much; but nothing except the man's vitality and imagination can explain the vigor and fancy that inform 
this quartet. There is little of the Brazilian folk spirit in the piece. The style is a compound of many in- 
fluences and yet it manages to be individual... The quartet is not radical, yet nowhere is it dated..." 


All the reviewers agreed that the fine playing of the Juilliard Quartet contributed in large measure to 
the outstanding success of this concert. 


* * * 


The Festival's third concert was Saturday evening April 19, played by the National Symphony Orchestra 
of Mexico under the direction of Luis Herrera de la Fuente. The Orchestra presented works by Blas 
Galindo of Mexico, José Ardévol of Cuba, and Juan José Castro of Argentina. 


Concerning the first work on the program Mr. Taubman wrote in the New 
York Times: "Sefior Galindo's Symphony No. 2, which won a principal prize 
at last spring's Caracas Festival, stood up impressively on rehearing. Its 
neoclassicism has a rhythmic base founded on native music, but the com- 
poser invests it with a personal profile. Except for the slow movement, 
which is spacious in design and lofty in aspiration, the symphony moves with 
volatile force. A sense of youth gives a traditional form of fresh vitality. 
But the slow movement, in which Sefior Galindo relaxes, is the crown of the 
piece." 


Day Thorpe wrote in the Evening Star of Washington that ''"'Music for Little 
Orchestra' by José Ardévol of Cuba is a remarkable work for strings, per- 
cussion, piano and harpsichord, horns, and possibly a few other winds. It 
exploits strange effects in the strings, produced by harmonics, glissandi, 
and other devices, violent but civilized rather than primitive rhythms, and 
extremely subtle and attractive dialogues between piano and harpsichord. 
Contrapuntally and melodically, the work is very engaging, reminding the 
hearer now and then of the late quartets of Beethoven, especially the A mi- 
nor and the Grosse Fuge." 





Although not all the reviewers were so enthusiastic, Paul Hume also devoted considerable space to the 
Ardévol work in the Washington Post & Times Herald, noting that it uses "fifty instruments: 40 strings, 
two horns, harp, piano, celesta, harpsichord, and percussion. The parallel between this and Bartok is 
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by no means coincidental, though the name of Frank Martin might also come 
to mind, In the 'Hymn', opening Ardévol's three-movement work, the 
massed strings are impressive at every dynamic level. There are solos for 
every instrument on the stage during the strictly sonata-conceived score, 
and some brilliant sonorities in large and small moments. Technical de- 
mands, such as strings, glissandi, both with the bow and pizzicato, always 
serve a musical end. The writing for the horns is of fiendish difficulty, and 
this, as well as some string intonation, made for problems.... A dashing 
Rondo succeeds the Hymn, in the midst of which there are rich touches for 
harp, harpsichord and celesta." 





Of the Piano Concerto on the program Day Thorpe wrote: "Juan José Cas- 
tro is an Argentine composer who, to judge by this single work, writes ina 
more traditional style than many of his colleagues, but he has a fine sense 
of orchestration and his solo for piano was highly effective. Mr. Sanroma 
was in good form."' Mr. Taubman in the New York Times wrote that ''Cas- 
tro's orientation is fundamentally romantic.... The cadenza is the first 
movement, which begins simply and slowly, is like a doorway through the facade into the emotion of the 
work. And in the sustained slow movement, which begins like a pounding funeral march and turns tremu- 
lously tender, the facade crumbles. It is difficult to understand why this fine work written seventeen 
years ago has taken so long to reach this country." 


* * * * * 


The fourth concert of the Festival was held Sunday noon, April 20, in the Hall of the Americas in the Pan 
American Union. The artists who appeared were the Claremont String Quartet, with Artur Balsam, and 
the Howard University Choir, under the direction of Warner Lawson. The program of the concert included 
the String Quartet No. 1 by Aurelio de la Vega of Cuba, a Trio for violin, cello and piano by Violet 
Archer, of Canada, and choral works by Normand Lockwood of the United States, Villa-Lobos of Brazil, 
Rodolfo Halffter of Mexico, and the Rev. Russell Woollen of the United States. 


Concerning the Violet Archer Trio, John Haskins wrote in the Washington 
Post & Times Herald that "strong and energetic outer novements made an 
excellent impression, but called attention to a slow middle movement which 
seemed to lack conviction. It was weak only by contrast with what went be- 
fore and followed after, however. As the only Canadian entry, Miss Archer 
proved herself a talented standard-bearer." In the Evening Star, Day 
Thorpe wrote: ''The piano trio of Canadian Violet Archer is a short contra- 
puntal work in which the piano has the lion's share of the work. Artur Bal- 
sam joined two members of the Clarernont Quartet in a truly stunning read- 
ing." 


In the New York Times, Howard Taubman wrote of the choral music that 
"all of these pieces were in fairly conventional style. Mr. Lockwood's mo- 
tet, ‘Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the King of Creation,' has direct- 
ness and integrity of felling. Father Woollen's "Improperium" is touching 
in its faith, and his madrigals on Elinor Wylie's poems 'Velvet Shoes' and 
'Beauty' are neatly scored for mixed chorus."' Mr. Thorpe of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star also spoke enthusiastically of the new works by Woollen, 
calling them "a highly impressive 'Improperium' and two excellent secular madrigals." 





John Haskins in the Washington Post & Times Herald described the two choral works by Villa-Lobos as 
"contrasting offerings, the first being one of those untranslatable aboriginal texts in a very gentle setting; 
the second a fervent and magnificent invocation in defense of the composer's fatherland.... The invoca- 
tion made a deserved hit."" Thorpe referred to both of them as "direct and intensely emotional works." 


The Three Epitaphs for the Tombs of Don Quixote, Dulcinea and Sancho Panza, to texts by Cervantes, 
set to music by Rodolfo Halffter, were called the "most impressive on the choral program" by John 
Haskins. The same reviewer went on to say that "it was all music of very high quality, but the last was 
the best. For all the troubles he had in life, the good Don's squire may rest peacefully knowing that his 
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epitaph is shrined in exceptional music.'' Mr. Taubman in the New York 
Times said the composer "uses Cervantes' singing phrases and captures 
the sadness, ardor and wry humor of the original. The Epitaph for Sancho 
Panza is a work of art.'' Thorpe in the Washington Evening Star wrote that 
"the 'Three Epitaphs' by Rodolfo Halffter of Mexico are stunning madrigals 
of almost Monteverdian anguish which once heard should find their way into 
the repertoire of many an American a cappella group." 


* * * * * 


The fifth and final concert of the Inter-American Music Festival took place on Sunday evening, April 20, 
when the National Symphony Orchestra of Washington, under Howard Mitchell, played The Second Sym- 
phony for Strings (1951) by Héctor Tosar of Uruguay, the First Symphony by Gustavo Becerra of Chile, 
Chéro for Clarinet and Orchestra by Camargo Guarnieri of Brazil, and Symphony No. 12 by Heitor Villa- 
Lobos of Brazil. The clarinet soloist was Harold Wright. 


Howard Taubman of the New York Times wrote of the Tosar Symphony that "at its best, in the intense, 
moving slow movement, it is a score of profound feeling. Here is a work of strong individuality and 
genuine musical instincts. Sefior Tosar manages to say something of his own in a relatively old-fashioned 
style."' In the Evening Star of Washington, Irving Lowens wrote that the Tosar symphony was "exception- 
ally eloquent"' and "proved to be civilized, finely moulded, and quite beautiful music with fine, strong 
melodies and virile harmonies and rhythms." Allen Hughes, in his single review article of the entire 
Festival in the New York Herald Tribune of April 27, wrote that 'Tosar's splendid product springs no 
surprises whatsoever in its three movements, but the music it contains is so substantial, shapely, and 
unforced that one could scarcely care less. It could probably be described as a neo-classic essay lifted 
to a high plane of personal expression. In any event, it is a work of inherent energy and natural plasti- 
city. ™ 


Of Gustavo Becerra's Symphony, composed in Vienna in 1955, Lowens 
wrote that it "immediately brought to mind the name of Anton Webern in the 
brevity of its utterances and in its sharply focussed sonorities. The first 
two movements, each just about a minute in duration, were over almost be- 
fore the audience was aware that they had begun, but the piece had some- 
thing to say, and said it wittily as well as concisely."' Mr. Hughes reacted 
quite differently to the work, writing that Becerra's symphony is said to be 
"related to the twelve-tone system in its compositional techniques, " and the 
brevity (not invariably convincing) of its movements implies that the com- 
poser has been intrigued by Webern. This music sounds quite tonal, how- 
ever, and its sonorities are sturdy, even when a bit experimental. Oddly 
enough, Becerra's first movement recalls motives and other characteristics 
of Samuel Barber's renowned Essay for Orchestra." Robert Evett, in his 
review of the Festival in the New Republic of April 28, considered the sym- 
phony a work of "real merit," and characterized it as "an irreverent romp 
employing the 12-tone technique in a somewhat modified form." 





Paul Hume, writing in the Washington Post & Times Herald, called the Guarnieri Ch6ro "a beautifully 
relaxed, rhapsodic work.... By turns nostalgic and enlivened with a touch of the samba, it is a score 
full of wonderful sounds, offering the soloist all kinds of chances to show his entire technical skill," 


In the New York Herald Tribune, Allen Hughes wrote that this work "makes one think instantly of Aaron 
Copland's Clarinet Concerto, since Guarnieri (a Brazilian) has made liberal use of jazz rhythms as. well 





as 'blue' notes in his lively score. Latin American dance rhythms are to be found in it too, along with an ‘i 


affecting excursion into nostalgia. "' 


Concerning the world premiere of Villa-Lobos' Symphony No. 12 (1957), Mr. Hume considered it "the 
festival hit, '' and called it "a smasher in a sense which the last few days could only label old-fashioned. 
The first movement has a big buildup not unlike that of a fine Broadway musical.... Not in three days 
have any brass players had the field day the men in the National Symphony enjoyed in Lisner Auditorium 
last night in both the outer movements of this symphony. Howard Mitchell led the piece with a brilliant 


command of its best features. It all had a kind of wide-screen, multilux color effect I thoroughly enjoyed." ey 
Mr. Taubman in the New York Times wrote of the same symphony that "it overflows with ideas.... os 
Traces of romanticism, impressionism, orientalism and Slavism can be detected in the score, But it has 
an exhilarating fullness. Senhor Villa-Lobos, in short, revels in composition, and it is bracing fun to be 
listen to him." 
Sc 
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Other Latin American Music Heard in the United States of 
: 
On April 16 of this year the first string quartet by Rodolfo Halffter of Mexico received its world pre- me 
miere in Ann Arbor, Michigan, played by the Stanley Quartet, resident quartet of the University of Michi- ai 
gan. The work was commissioned by the Stanley Quartet. In an interview preceding the broadcast of his pli 
quartet, Mr. Halffter said that as a composer he is primarily self-taught, although he studied for a year on 
with Manuel de Falla in 1938. Since moving from Spain to Mexico, where he is now a citizen, he has 
composed many works, of which recent examples are the film music for Torero (a Mexican film) and The 1 
Living Idol (made by MGM), written in 1956. The composer's Three Pieces for String Orchestra, written pow 
in the 12-tone system, were also performed in the United States this year in a concert at the University by 
of Buffalo in March, conducted by Carlos Chavez. ee 
re 
* * * * * 
anc 


A program of seven Latin American chamber works was presented at the University of California in Los 
Angeles, in Schoenberg Hall, on April 28 of this year. Sponsored by the Committee on Latin American 


Studies, a group appointed by the Chancellor of the University, the program opened with remarks by the Ir 
Chancellor, Dr. Raymond Allen. The works performed were: Sonata for Piano (1928) by Carlos Chavez Ces 
(Mexico), Pampeana No. 2 (1950) and Duo for Flute and Oboe (1947) by Alberto Ginastera (Argentina), So- | 4, 
nata for Clarinet and Piano (1947) by Jesis Bal y Gay (Mexico), Sonata for Violin and Piano (1945) by Blas| _,. 
Galindo (Mexico), Sonatina for Flute and Piano (1947) by M. Camargo Guarnieri (Brazil), and Choros No. | ,,,, 
7, for flute, oboe, clarinet, alto saxophone, bassoon, violin and violoncello (1924) by Heitor Villa-Lobos on ; 
(Brazil). All of these works except the Chavez Sonata were West Coast premieres. the 
wri 

* * * x * mor 


The Department of Music of the University of Texas in Austin sponsored a concert of Latin American an 
music on May 2, directed by Rodolfo Holzmann, prominent musicologist and composer of Peru, who is at 
the University this year. In 
Ter 

The program consisted of the Piano Sonata by Alberto Ginastera (1916), Two Violin Pieces by Domingo Spai 
Santa Cruz (1899) of Chile, Intrata and Rustic Dance, for violin and piano, by Juan José Castro (1895) of Mer 
Argentina, Trio Sonata 1952, for flute, violin and viola by Gustavo Becerra (1925) of Chile, Two Piano in tl 
Pieces by Carlos Chavez, Pastoral Lullaby, for piano by Alejandro Garcia-Caturla (1906-1940) of Cuba, 
Lundu, for piano, by Camargo Guarnieri (1907) of Brazil. A song group included 'The Leaving Friend" 
by Silvestre Revueltas (1899-1940) of Mexico, "Chant" by Hector Tosar (1923) of Uruguay, and Two Vene- 





zuelan Songs by Juan Bautista Plaza (1898). Two additional piano works by Peruvian composers were In 
played: a Suite by Roberto Carpio (1900) and a Dance by Enrique Iturriaga (1908). The program closed | in th 
with the Choros No. 7, for flute, oboe, clarinet, saxophone, bassoon, violin and cello, by Heitor Villa- | thre: 
Lobos. The musicians who performed included students and members of the faculty. old § 
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Mr. Holzmann also gave a lecture in April at the Texas Chapter of the American Musicological Society, 
on 'The Use of Folkloristic Material in Peruvian Art Music." 


Cuba 


Orchestra Programs 


During the 1956 and 1957 seasons, the contemporary music played by the Havana Philharmoni¢ Orches- 
tra was limited. Under Richard Austin, Vaughan Williams' Fantasy on a Theme of Thomas Tallis was 
performed in May 1956, and Manuel Ponce of Mexico's Concerto for Guitar and Orchestra was played 
with Andrés Segovia as soloist. In June 1956, with Howard Mitchell as guest conductor, Creston's Sec- 
ond Symphony was heard. The orchestra programs in December 1956, under Alberto Bolet, included 
Villa-Lobos' Bachianas Brasileiras No. 8 (1944), Stravinsky's Fire Bird Suite, Barber's Overture to The 
School for Scandal, and Prokofieff's Piano Concerto No. 2. In January 1957, under Igor Markevitch, the 
Philharmonic played Britten's Variations on a Theme of Purcell, Op. 34. In February, undeg Sevitzky, 
the Cuban Amadeo Roldan's Pregén: Fiesta Negra was played, one of a set of three works. In March, 
under Alberto Bolet, the programs included the Obertura a Una Farsa Seria by Aurelio de la Vega (1925) 
of Cuba, and the Obertura para el Fausto Criollo by Ginastera. 


The official 1958 season of the Havana Philharmonic Orchestra began in January, with Igor Markevitch 
as regular conductor and Alberto Bolet as associate conductor. American works included in the eight 
concerts in January and February were Barber's Adagio for Strings, and Hanson's Second Symphony, both 
under guest conductor Henry Sopkin. Paul Csonka of Cuba had his Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
played in January, with Angel Reyes as soloist. Other contemporary works heard were Hindemith's Con- 
certo for Orchestra, Op. 38, under Markevitch, and Prokofieff's Peter and the Wolf. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, under Eugene Ormandy, played in Havana at the Sociedad Pro-Arte Musi- 
cal in January 13 and 14 of this year. The first concert consisted of the Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
by Bach-Ormandy, Brahms' Second Symphony, Debussy's Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun, and the 
Rosenkavalier Suite by Richard Strauss. The second was made up of Beethoven's Leonora Overture No. 
2, Franck's Symphony in D Minor, Wagner's Siegfried's Journey, the Prelude to the first act of Tristan 
and Isolde, and Liebestod. 


Prize Awards 


In January the Lyceum and Lawn Tennis Club of Havana announced the results of their Chamber Music 
Competition, which was judged by Igor Markevitch, Paul Csonka and Carlos Agostini. First Prize was 
awarded to Aurelio de la Vega for his String Quartet, and Honorable Mention was given to Harold Gra- 
matges for his Quintet for Woodwinds. The work by de la Vega will be published by the Lyceum, and both 
works will be performed at a special concert. The quartet by de la Vega was performed in Washington 
on April 20 by the Claremont Quartet, as part of the Inter-American Music Festival. Irving Lowens in 
the Washington Everiing Star described it as "an astringent and exciting piece, unusually clear in its part- 
writing, and with a scherzo that seems to be one of the strongest and most unusual in the present crop of 
modern music."' Allen Hughes in the New York Herald Tribune wrote: "a structure of sharply dissonant 
counterpoint, it probes and strikes and sears at times, but it sings also, with a pensive and moving lyri- 
cism," 


In February a judging committee appointed by the Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical announced tHat the Maria 
Teresa Garcia Montes de Giberga Prize had been awarded to Maria Teresa Linares, for her essay "The 
Spanish Influence in Cuban Music." The winner is the wife of the folklorist Argeliers Leén. ‘Honorable 
Mention was given to Maria Antonieta Henriquez for her essay of the same title (which has been published 
in the Cuban Nuestro Tiempo of March-April 1958). 


New Music 


In January, the Garcfa Lorca farce "Amor de Don Perlimplin con Belisa en su Jardin" was performed 
in the Prometeo Theatre, with incidental music by Harold Gramatges, who composed a "sonata-overture,"' 


| three songs and coplas, and a finale. This music is said to have been much praised for its evocation of 


old Spanish music, and for its artistic quality. 





Published by the Pan American Union 


(Available from Peer International Corporation, 1619 Broadway, New York 19, New York) 


Piano Solo 


CAMPOS-PARSI, Héctor (Puerto Rico) 
Sonata in G 

CASTILLO, Ricardo (Guatemala) 
Suite in D 

CORDERO, Roque (Panama) 
Sonatina Ritmica 

ESCOBAR, Luis A. (Colombia) 
Sonatina No. 2 

EVETT, Robert (United States) 
Second Piano Sonata 

GRAMATGES, Harold (Cuba) 
Three Preludes 

HALFFTER, Rodolfo (Mexico) 
Second Sonata 

HERRARTE, Manuel (Guatemala) 
Three Dances 

MALSIO, José (Peru) 
Prelude and Toccata 

ORREGO-SALAS, Juan (Chile) 
Riastica 

SAIZ-SALAZAR, Marina (Panama) 
Sonata 


Piano Four Hands 
WOOLLEN, Russell (United States) 
Sonata for Piano Duo 
Violoncello and Piano 


de la VEGA, Aurelio (Cuba) 
Legend of the Creole Ariel 


Voice and Piano 


MONTECINO, Alfonso (Chile) 
Four Songs 


Chamber Ensemble 


ARDEVOL, José (Cuba) 
Chamber Music for Six Instruments 
(flute, B flat clarinet, bassoon, 
trumpet in C, violin and cello) 
Score 


Chorus 


SANDI, Luis (Mexico), arr. 
Choral Arrangements of Latin 
American Folk Songs 

S.A. T.B. a cappella 
(Spanish text only) 


Orchestra 


GALINDO, Blas (Mexico) 
Short Symphony for Strings 
Score 
MARTIN, Edgardo (Cuba) 
Fugues for String Orchestra 
Score 
SEREBRIER, José (Uruguay) 
Elegy for Strings 
Score 
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